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U.  S.  supplies  of  castor  oil  are 
provided  chiefly  through  imports 
from  Brazil  and  India.  U,  S.  pro- 
duction of  castor  oil  has  increased 
slowly  to  an  estimated  16  million 
pounds  in  1962  but  this  is  still  only 
12  percent  of  total  annual  require- 
ments. 

Domestic  disappearance  of 
castor  oil  has  remained  relatively 
stable  since  the  mid-1950's,  av- 
eraging  about    130   million   pounds 


annually.  Paints,  varnishes,  resins, 
and  plastics  account  for  roughly 
three-fifths  of  total  disappearance. 

The  outlook  for  castorbean 
production  in  the  United  States  is 
favorable  for  a  continuation  of  its 
slow  rate  of  growth.  Increased  ef- 
ficiencies in  production  are  helping 
to  improve  the  U.  S.  competitive 
position  with  foreign  sources.  (See 
page  33). 
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U.  S.  CASTORBEAN  AND  OIL  PRODUCTION  INCREASES  AGAIN 
George  W.  Kromer 

Overall  industrial  demand  for  castor  oil  in  the  United  States  has 
fluctuated  only  moderately  since  World  War  II.  Excluding  the  years  19^9-53 
when  castor  oil  was  stockpiled  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  apparent  domestic  disap- 
pearance varied  between  116  mjllion  pounds  in  19^7  and  139  million  in  195*+  • 
Since  the  mid-1950' s  consumption  has  been  relatively  stable  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  about  130  million  pounds.  (See  cover  chart.) 

Domestic  production  of  castorbeans  was  economically  unattractive  after 
the  war  and  consequently  declined.  Interest  in  the  crop  began  to  revive  as 
improvements  in  methods  of  production  led  to  greater  castorbean  yields.  Com- 
plete mechanization,  improvement  of  varieties,  and  extension  of  irrigation  to 
practically  all  the  castorbean  acreage  made  possible  a  fivefold  increase  per 
acre  in  castorbean  yields  during  the  1950's. 

Experience  has  shown  castorbeans  can  be  grown  successfully  on  a  commerical 
basis  and  can  compete  effectively  for  land  with  other  crops  when  yields  and 
price  relationships  are  favorable.  Adaptable  areas  are  chiefly  in  Arizona, 
California,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

In  1962,  castorbeans  were  permitted  to  be  grown  on  acres  diverted  from 
the  production  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  ^ith  a  30  percent  partial  payment  of  the 
regular  rate  if  the  acreage  was  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  About  4,250  acres 
were  planted  under  this  program  last  year. 

Some  farmers  who  are  looking  for  a  new  cash  crop  to  replace  crops  now  in 
surplus,  such  as  cotton  and  feed  grains,  may  try  castorbeans  this  year.  Pro- 
spects are  that  1963  acreage  in  this  oilseed  crop  may  be  larger  than  in  recent 
years.  Trade  sources  indicate  that  contracting  for  1963  crop  is  up  over  1962. 

Since  large  quantities  of  castorbeans  and  castor  oil  must  be  imported 
each  year  (88  percent  of  domestic  requirements),  castorbeans  could  be  expanded 
as  a  replacement  for  crops  now  in  surplus.  1/ 

Castorbean  Acreage  in  United  States  Varies  Widely  Year-to-Year 

Castorbean  acreage  and  production  in  the  United  States  has  varied  widely- 
over  the  past  12  years,  partly  because  of  sharp  fluctuations  in  prices.  During 
the  Korean  emergency  and  assisted  by  a  Government  production  program,  a  peak  of 
125,000  acres  was  planted  in  1953 •  However,  the  average  yield  per  acre  was 
only  about  one-fifth  a  ton  of  seed.  At  that  time  the  Federal  Government  was 
stockpiling  castor  oil  and  guaranteed  farmers  a  minimum  price  of  9  cents  per 
pound  for  all  beans  produced  domestically.  Under  this  incentive,  bean  output 
increased  sharply  to  51  million  pounds  in  1953*  When  the  guaranteed  price  was 


l/  Castorbeans  are  poisonous  and  should  not  be  eaten  by  humans  or  livestock. 
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cut  to  6  cents  per  pound  in  195^-j  output  fell  to  11  million  pounds.  With  the 
elimination  of  the  government  production  program,  acreage  dropped  sharply  in 
1955  and  1956,  partly  because  of  uncertain  prices  and  difficulties  in  cultivation 
and  harvesting.  Domestic  needs  for  oil  were  obtained  from  imports  of  whole 
beans  and  extracted  oil.  Brazil  and  India  were  the  major  producers  and  sup- 
pliers of  the  world's  needs,  including  the  United  States.  Since  the  low  mark 
of  U.  S.  castorbean  acreage  in  1955  and  1956  of  5*000  acres,  the  crop  has  been 
expanding  again. 

In  1962,  domestic  growers  harvested  about  23,500  acres  of  castorbeans, 
according  to  trade  estimates.  These  produced  about  3^-  million  pounds  of  beans 
(hulled  basis),  compared  with  27  million  in  I96I  (table  23).  Over  90  percent 
of  the  castorbeans  were  grown  under  irrigation,  with  Texas  accounting  for 
three-fifths  of  the  U.  S.  output.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in  1962  was  1,^3^ 
pounds  compared  with  1,029  pounds  a  year  earlier  and  the  record  1,765  pounds 
achieved  in  1958.  It  varied  from  1,855  pounds  per  acre  in  Texas  to  757  pounds 
in  New  Mexico. 

Research  has  made  possible  large  scale  production  of  castorbeans  in  the 
United  States  by  mechanical  methods.  Yields  per  harvested  acreage  have  been 
greatly  increased — from  about  250  pounds  in  1952  to  1,765  pounds  in  1958. 
Improved  varieties,  a  shift  from  dryland  to  irrigated  land,  and  machine  harvest- 
ing have  boosted  yields  upward  to  where  harvesting  a  ton  of  beans  per  acre  is 
not  uncommon.  With  yields  like  this,  the  United  States  could  become  self- 
sufficient  in  its  needs  for  castor  oil  at  the  1962  consumption  level  with  about 
130,000  acres  harvested — assuming  a  1,000  pounds  of  castor  oil  would  be  obtained 
per  acre  of  beans  harvested. 

If  all  of  the  1962  castorbean  crop  is  crushed,  it  should  yield  around 
16  million  pounds  of  castor  oil,  or  about  12  percent  of  U.  S.  annual  require- 
ments of  130  million  pounds  (table  2k).     This  disappearance  rate  is  expected 
to  continue  in  1963  so  about  115  million  pounds  or  88  percent  of  U.  S. require- 
ments of  castorbeans  or  castor  oil  will  need  to  be  imported  or  obtained  from  the 
GSA  stockpile,  as  discussed  later. 

An  Integrated  Industry 

Castorbean  production  in  the  United  States  is  an  integrated  industry. 
Farmers  grow  castorbeans  under  contract  with  castor  oil  processors.  The  pro- 
cessors agree  to  pay  a  definite  price  at  harvest,  give  specific  information  on 
growing  the  crop,  and  help  make  arrangements  to  harvest  it.  Do  not  grow  a 
castorbean  crop  unless  you  have  a  marketing  contract  with  a  processor.  Custom 
hulling  service  is  available  to  farmers  in  the  major  areas  of  production.  Oil 
processing  plants  are  located  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  and  prices  to  growers 
are  usually  the  "delivered  price."  Price  data  on  domestic  and  imported  castor- 
beans are  not  available  for  recent  years. 

The  castorbean  marketing  season  ordinarily  begins  in  July  and  runs 
through  mid-February,  but  varies  somewhat  between  varieties  and  irrigated  and 
dryland  areas.  Harvesters  are  in  use  which  both  harvest  and  hull  castorbeans 
with  only  one  operator  at  about  an  acre  per  hour.  Field  hulling  facilitates 
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Table  23- ~ Castorbeans :  Estimated  acreage,  yield  and  production,  by  States,  195*1-62 


Harvested 

acreage 

;   1951 

!  1952 

;  1953 

;  195a 

!  1955 

1  1956 

!  1957 

\  1958  ; 

1959  ; 

i960 ; 

1961 ; 

I962-"- 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

•  acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

California  (irrigated) 

!  15.1 

1.3 

3.7 

2.3 

.7 

.8 

5.5 

13.  U 

5.] 

1.1* 

.9 

1.0 

Arizona  (irrigated) 

3.8 

.5 

2.6 

.7 

2.6 

1.1 

3.0 

1.9 

.7 

.3 

.3 

1.1 

New  Mexico  (irrigated)  3/ 

— 

1.8 

3.7 





1.2 

.2 

.9 

3.3 

3.1* 

3.7 

Texas  1/  (irrigated) 

19.5 

72.2 

79.6 

10.0 



.5 

2.1 

7.1* 

10.3 

18.3 

7.5 

11.0 

Oklahoma  2/ 

2U.3 

23.6 

35.5 

7.1* 

1.3 

1.5 

.1 

.2 

.1* 

Arkansas 

V 

5/ 

1.3 

1.0 

.2 

.2 

— 







___ 

Tennessee 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.2 

.5 

.1 











Mississippi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.1 

.2 

.1 

y 









Missouri 



— 

— 

1.5 













Nebraska  (irrigated)  3/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 







8.5 

U.8 

Delaware 



— 

— 

— 



— 

h/ 







Kansas  (irrigated)  3/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

.1 

.9 

1.8 

1*.5 

1.9 

United  States 

62.7 

97.6 

12U.5 

26.6 

5.1 

U.8 

12.1 

23.3 

17.9 

26.1 

25.8 

23.5 

Production 

•  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mi]  . 

Mil. 

Mil  . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

•  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

California  (irrigated) 

11.  h 

1.6 

5.3 

2.9 

1.1 

1.7 

12.5 

25.0 

8.2 

2.3 

l.U 

1.7 

Arizona  (irrigated) 

3.1* 

.h 

3.5 

.7 

2.0 

1.2 

h.k 

3.2 

•  9 

.1* 

.1* 

1.1* 

New  Mexico  (irrigated)  3/ 

— 

— 

1.2 

2.7 





1.1 

.2 

.9 

2.7 

2.U 

2.8 

Texas  1/  (irrigated) 

2.6 

17.5 

30.2 

2.1* 



.5 

2.3 

12.6 

13.1 

22.2 

13.1 

20.1* 

Oklahoma  2/ 

:   3.3 

U.9 

10.6 

l.l* 

.2 

.2 

6/ 

6/ 





— 



Arkansas 

•   5/ 

.1 

.1* 

.3 

.1 

6/ 

— 



— 



— 



Tennessee 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6/ 

.1 

6/ 



___ 

___ 

___ 

___ 

Mississippi 

•  — 

— 

— 

— 

67 

.1 

0"/ 

6/ 

— 

-  — 

— 



Missouri 

— 

— 

— 

.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Nebraska  (irrigated)  3/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



6.0 

1*.7 

Delaware 

:   

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6/ 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Kansas  (irrigated)  3/ 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.1 

1.2 

2.3 

2.9 

2.7 

United  States 

■  20.8 

2U.6 

5i.3 

10.8 

3.1* 

3.8 

20.3 

1*1.1 

2U.3 

31.3 

26.6 

33.7 

Yi 

eld  per 

acre 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Tb. 

Lb. 

Th. 

Lt. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

California  (irrigated)   : 

756 

1,218 

1,1*1*2 

1,275 

l,6ll* 

1,988 

2,252 

1,861 

1,609  1,660  1,555 

1,700 

Arizona  (irrigated)     : 

905 

982 

1,3514 

912 

750 

1,01*8 

1,1*72 

1,61*7  1,189  1,156 

1,331 

1,273 

New  Mexico  (irrigated)  3/: 





665 

725 

— 

— 

90l* 

1,21*7 

1,037 

811* 

697 

757 

Texas  1/  (irrigated)    : 

135 

2l2 

380 

2U3 

— 

966 

1,123 

1,691  1,278 

1,210 

1,751* 

1,855 

Oklahoma  2/ 

137 

208 

299 

186 

150 

150 

239 

287 

— 





— 

Arkansas 

1*28 

5/ 

288 

307 

300 

170 





— 





— 

Tennessee 



— 

— 

— 

200 

252 

191 



— 





— 

Mississippi 



— 

— 

___ 

291 

1*30 

206 

320 

___ 

— 



— 

Missouri 



— 

— 

323 



— 

— 



— 





— 

Nebraska  (irrigated)  3/ 



— 

— 

— 



— 

— 



— 



706 

979 

Delaware 



— 

— 

— 



— 

561 

— 

— 







Kansas  (irrigated)  3/   : 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

565 

1,302 

1,312 

6U3 

1,1*21 

United  States 

332 

252 

1*12 

UQ8 

665 

778 

1,683 

1,765  1,358 

1,197 

1,029 

1,1*31* 

1/  1951-5U  mostly  dryland. 
2/   Mostly  dryland  but  does  include  some  irrigated  areas. 
3/  Includes  some  dryland. 
Ti/  Less  than  50  acres. 
5/  No  data  available. 

3/  Less  than  50,000  pounds.  -"-Preliminary. 
Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

Estimates  for  1951-5U  based  on  data  collected  by  CCC  during  the  li-year  domestic  castorbean  production 
and  procurement  program.  Estimates  for  1955-to  date  were  provided  by  the  Baker  Castor  Oil  Company. 
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marketing  by  trucking  the  beans  directly  from  the  harvester  either  to  the  oil 
mill  or  to  a  local  station  where  truck  loads  are  consolidated  into  carlot  ship- 
ments . 

The  price  castorbean  crushers  pay  seed  producers  is  directly  related  to 
the  oil  price,  as  the  oil  probably  comprises  85-90  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
products  from  a  ton  of  castorbeans .  For  every  pound  of  oil  obtained  from  the 
castorseed  there  is  at  least  1  pound  of  pomace.   Castor  oil  has  a  wide  range  of 
industrial  uses.   But  pomace  use  has  been  mainly  restricted  to  fertilizers  be- 
cause it  still  contains  some  toxin  and  allergen  that  is  present  in  the  castorseed. 
Castor  pomace  (or  waste  meal)  normally  contains  36  percent  protein  although  some 
castor  meal  has  been  upgraded  to  55  percent. 

Castorbean  Statistics  Are  Inadequate 

Governmental  statistical  data  for  the  castorbean  industry  are  limited. 
Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  crop  the  USDA  does  not  make  acreage  and  produc- 
tion estimates  for  castorbeans  nor  collect  data  on  prices  received  by  farmers. 
The  castorbean  acreage  and  production  estimates,  by  States,  used  in  this  article 
were  provided  by  the  Baker  Castor  Oil  Company,  La  Mesa,  Calif.,  for  which  the 
author  expresses  appreciation.   This  company  pioneered  in  the  development  of 
castorbeans  ar  a  cash  oilseed  crop  in  the  West. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  no  longer  shows  crushings  of  castorbeans  to 
avoid  disclosure  of  figures  for  individual  companies.   Separate  statistics  on 
the  production  and  stocks  for  dehydrated  castor  oil,  grade  No.  1,  and  grade  No. 
3  are  no  longer  available  from  Census  since  1958-  Furthermore,  the  Census  monthly 
stocks  report  is  on  a  commercial  basis  and  does  not  include  GSA  stocks  of  castor 
oil  being  offered  for  sale. 

The  "other"  category  is  the  largest  grouping  reported  by  Census  under 
castor  oil  consumption  or  disappearance.  A  use  breakdown  loses  much  of  its  value 
when  the  "other"  category  is  so  large.   Probably  the  largest  part  of  the  "other", 
that  of  sebasic  acid,  is  not  shown  because  of  disclosure  of  individual  companies 
operation.   Some  of  the  sebasic  acid  is  subsequently  used  in  one  of  the  reported 
items,  plastics.   The  Census  report  on  "resins  and  plastics",  however,  is  re- 
stricted to  the  castor  oil  consumed  directly  in  this  use.   This  results  in  mis- 
leading data  even  for  the  limited  items  reported. 

Because  of  the  inadequate  statistics  it  is  necessary  to  make  many  esti- 
mates for  the  missing  links  in  the  castor  oil  supply  and  demand  balance  sheets. 

U.  S.  Castor  Oil  Consumption  Steady  Since  Mid-1950 *s 

Castor  oil  and  its  derivatives  are  used  mainly  as  a  raw  material  in 
military  and  defense  production  and  other  industrial  products  in  everyday  use. 
It  is  the  starting  material  for  the  manufacture  of  sebacic  acid  which  is  used 
in  making  synthetic  lubricants  for  jet  aircraft,  plastics,  and  nylon  bristles. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  all-purpose  greases,  hydraulic  fluids, 
artificial  leather,  pharmaceuticals,  cosmetics,  soaps,  printing  inks,  special 
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Table  2k. — Castor  oil:   Supply,  disposition  and  price,  191*7-62 


Supply 

'  Dispositi      :   Price  pel 

i   pound 

Estimated  produc- 
tion from 

Imports 

Stocks 
Jan.  1 

Total 

Exports 

Year 

domestic]  No.  1 
disap-  [    f.o.b. 

Dehy- 
drated 

Domestic]  Imported 

material  \  material 

pearance"N.J.  mills 

N.  Y. 

Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 
7 

Mil.  lb. 
19 

Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.    Ct. 
lU3       h           116      29.I 

Ct. 

19l*7 

117 

33.8 

19U8 

136 

2 

2u 

162        2      128       22.7 

25.8 

19U9 

128 

11 

32 

171        3    1/130      18.1 

21.6 

1950 

128 

1*7 

38 

213        2    1/181      20. h 

2U.0 

1951 

5       7U 

89 

30 

198        1    1/17U      33.6 

38.7 

1952 

8       66 

112 

23 

209        1    1/182      28.9 

3U.0 

1953 

10      56 

127 

26 

219        1    1/169      22.6 

27.7 

1951* 

7      $$ 

57 

50 

169        1    "  139      17.2 

21.8 

1955 

1       1*9 

9S 

28 

171*       1     13U      15.9 

20.5 

1956 

2       23 

89 

39 

152        3     121      19.2 

23.8 

1957 

9       16 

121 

28 

175        3     138      23.1 

28.2 

1958 

18        8 

81* 

33 

ll*3        2     116      21.0 

27.3 

1959 

11        9 

116 

3/31 

167        2      130       20.0 

25.1 

i960 

1U       1 

107 

35 

157        1      131       20.0 

25.0 

1961 

13        2 

119 

25 

159        1      123       20.8 

25.0 

1962  2/ 

16        9 

106 

35 

166        1     127      20.0 

25.1 

1963 

38 

1/  Includes  Government  stockpiling.  2/   Preliminary.   3/  Beginning  with  1959  stocks  not 
directly  comparable  with  earlier  years  because  of  the  inclusion  of  hydrogenated  oils 


Table  25 .--Castor  oil:  Utilization,  191*7-62 


Paint  : Linoleum 

Resins 

Other 

Lubricants 

Foots 

Year 

:  Soap 

and   :   and 
varnish : oilcloth 

and 
plastics 

drying 
oils 

and 

similar 

oils 

Fatty 
acids 

Other 

and 
loss 

Total 

:  Mil. 

Mil.     Mil.     Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  lb. 

lb.     lb.      lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

191*7 

1 

35      h 

6 

— — _ 



70 



116 

19U8 

.   1 

U8      1* 

1 





68 

6 

128 

19l*9 

1 

39      3        3 

7 





65 

—   1 

A30 

1950 

.   1 

1*7      6        5 

3 





75 

7   1/181 

1951 

:  2/ 

26     2/        9 

0 





90 

3   1/171* 

1952 

:   1 

17      1       19 

3 





90 

—   1/182 

1953 

:   1 

22      1       16 

8 





80 

—   1/169 

1951* 

•  2/ 

19     2/       15 

5 





99 

— 

139 

1955 

:  2/ 

27     —       27 

9 





70 

— 

131* 

1956 

:  2/ 

27     —       37 

10 





1*8 

— 

121 

1957 

:  2/ 

27     —       1*3 

10 





58 

— 

138 

1958 
1959 

:  2/ 

•  1 

23     —       33 
28     —       1*6 

9 
9 

52 

116 

l*/6 

U/5 

36 

— 

130 

i960 

31     —       U5 

9 

6 

6 

31* 

— 

131 

1961 

:  2/ 

28     —       39 

9 

6 

6 

31* 

— 

123 

1962  3/ 

■   1 

29     —       1*0 

9 

7 

7 

35 

127 

1/  Includes  Government  stockpiling, 
195^9  included  in  "other"  category. 


2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds.  3/  Preliminary,  h/   Prior  to 
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low  temperature  lubricants,  and  flexible  coatings,  as  well  as  plasticizers  in  the 
manufacture  of  explosives  and  fabrics.   One  of  the  largest  consumers  is  the  pro- 
tective-coating industry  in  which  dehydrated  castor  oil  is  used  as  a  quick-drying 
base  for  paints,  lacquers,  and  varnishes.   The  medicinal  use  as  a  purgative  which 
made  castor  oil  famous  now  probably  accounts  for  only  about  1  percent  of  its 
consumption. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  castor  oil  in  the  postwar  era  (excluding  the 
stockpiling  years  of  19^9-53)  has  varied  between  ll6  million  pounds  in  19^7  and 
139  million  in  195*+  •  Castor  oil  is  considered  a  strategic  oil  and  its  use  was 
restricted  by  the  Government  from  April  5;  1951;  to  April  1,  1953;  so  that  es- 
sential needs  growing  out  of  the  Korean  conflict  would  be  met.  Since  the  mid- 
1950  's  industrial  consumption  of  castor  oil  has  been  relatively  stable,  averaging 
about  130  million  pounds  annually  (table  24). 

Apparent  domestic  disappearance  of  castor  oil  in  paints  and  varnishes 
declined  from  a  peak  of  48  million  pounds  in  1948  to  23  million  in  1958  (table 
25).   Since  then  usage  has  increased  slightly  to  just  under  30  million  pounds 
annually  in  1961  and  1962.   Consumption  of  castor  oil  in  resins  and  plastics  has 
increased  from  3  million  pounds  in  19^9  (the  first  year  data  are  available  for 
this  category)  to  a  peak  of  46  million  in  1959-   Usage  since  then  has  been  about 
40  million  pounds  annually.   These  two  Census  categories  (paints  and  varnishes, 
resins  and  plastics)  accounted  for  roughly  three-fifths  of  the  127  million  pounds 
disappearing  domestically  in  the  United  States  during  1962. 

The  General  Services  Administration  is  currently  in  the  process  of  re- 
ducing the  U.  S.  stockpile  of  222  million  pounds  of  castor  oil  (see  Stockpile 
Review,  page   42  ) .   It  was  announced  in  September  1961  that  approximately  156 
million  pounds  of  crude  castor  oil  would  be  sold  from  Government  stocks.   The 
GSA  commenced  offerings  in  August  I962  and  through  mid-March  1963;  20  million 
pounds  have  been  sold.   The  GSA  disposition  rate  is  not  to  exceed  30  million 
pounds  annually. 

Castor  Oil  Prices  Higher  Than  Linseed  Oil  but  Less  Than  Tung  Oil 

Annual  average  castor  oil  prices  (No.  1,  tanks,  New  Jersey  mills)  have 
remained  relatively  steady  during  the  past  5  years,  ranging  from  21.0  cents  per 
pound  in  1958  to  20.0  cents  in  I962.   Dehydrated  castor  oil  and  No.  3  oil  also 
displayed  similar  price  stability.   This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  earlier  years 
when  castor  oil  prices  (No.  1  oil)  varied  from  a  high  of  34  cents  in  1951  (Korea 
emergency)  to  a  low  of  l6  cents  in  1955- -following  the  termination  of  U.  S. 
stockpile  purchases  and  fairly  large  supplies . 

In  the  United  States,  castor  oil  normally  sells  at  a  higher  price  than 
competitive  linseed  oil  but  is  usually  lower  than  tung  oil.   In  1962,  linseed 
oil  (raw,  tanks,  Minneapolis)  averaged  l4  cents  per  pound,  about  6  cents  below 
castor  oil  (No.  l)  whereas  tung  oil  (tanks,  New  York)  averaged  37  cents  per 
pound  or  17  cents  above  castor.   Tung  oil  prices  were  unusually  high  in  1962 
-because  of  the  short  supply.   Short-term  changes  in  castor  oil  prices  are  in- 
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Table  26  .— Castorbeans :  World  production,  exports,  U. 
imports  and  prices,  19^7-62 


S. 


World 

U.  S.  imports 

Price  per 

ton  of 

Production    : 

Exports 

Bean    : 

Beans 

Year 

Total 

:  Excluding  : 
U.  S.   : 

and  oil 
in  terms 

of  beans 

Beans 

equivalent 
of  oil  1/ 

:  Total 

beans  at 
Brazilian 
ports 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Dollars 

19U7 

U6U 

U6U 

272 

138 

8 

1U6 

216.10 

19hQ 

5U7 

5U7 

256 

151 

2 

153 

1U7.16 

±9h9          : 

50U 

50U 

18U 

ili5 

12 

157 

108.30 

1950 

5Ui 

51a 

289 

132 

51 

183 

iia.U3 

1951 

521 

510 

267 

75 

96 

171 

260.02 

1952     : 

511 

h.99 

291 

70 

120 

190 

196.38 

1953 

518 

U92 

302 

57 

137 

19U 

1U5.60 

195U 

U97 

U92 

260 

^ 

61 

116 

102.95 

1955 

h99 

U97 

3Uo 

hh 

102 

1U6 

11U.09 

1956 

■  501 

h99 

287 

21 

96 

117 

153.02 

1957 

579 

569 

373 

17 

130 

1U7 

16U.U5 

1958     : 

573 

552 

331 

9 

90 

99 

2/106.00 

1959     : 

558 

51i6 

329 

10 

125 

135 

— 

i960 

■  668 

652 

393 

2 

115 

117 

— 

1961  , 

58U 

571 

U29 

2 

128 

130 

— 

1962  3/ 

:   609 

592 

IjlO 

10 

11U 

12U 

— 

1/  Assuming  ij.6.5  percent  oil  content.   2/  January -May  average.  3/  Preliminary 

fluenced  on  the  one  hand  by  changes  in  supply,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  changes 
in  the  general  level  of  industrial  activity  and  also  by  variations  in  supplies 
and  prices  of  other  drying  and  technical  oils. 

Castor  oil  and  its  derivatives  is  a  comparatively  expensive  material  for 
most  of  the  more  important  uses  where  it  is  consumed  mainly  by  virtue  of  its 
superior  and  unique  chemical  and  physical  qualities.   While  domestic  usage  appears 
to  be  only  moderately  influenced  by  year-to-year  price  changes,  there  probably 
would  be  only  a  few  outlets  of  more  than  minor  importance  in  which  the  special 
properties  of  castor  oil  are  of  such  overriding  importance  as  to  maintain  con- 
sumption in  the  long  run  regardless  of  the  price  level. 

The  development  of  new  uses  for  castor  oil  probably  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  assurance  of  adequate  supplies.   If  these  are  not  available,  or  if 
supplies  and  prices  are  likely  to  fluctuate  widely,  manufacturers  will  be  less 
interested  in  castor  oil  as  a  starting  material  for  new  processes. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  world  supply  of  castorbeans  is  elastic. 
Growing  conditions  are  favorable  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  possibilities 
of  further  expanding  acreage  for  the  crop  are  considerable.  Also,  in  many 
countries  yields  per  acre  can  undoubtedly  be  raised  significantly  by  seed 
improvement,  better  cultivations  and  harvesting  methods,  pest  and  disease 
control  and,  where  possible,  irrigation.  Also,  castorbeans  growing  wild  in 
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parts  of  South  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  will  be  harvested  by  inexpensive  native 
labor  if  the  market  price  is  sufficiently  high  but  not  if  the  price  is  low. 

U.  S.  Switches  From  Imported  Castorbeans  to  Oil 

While  the  United  States  is  a  relatively  minor  producer  of  castorbeans, 
it  is  the  world's  leading  importer  and  consumer  of  castor  oil  and  castorbean 
(oil  basis),  normally  accounting  for  35  to  ^5  percent  of  the  world  trade.  The 
major  portion  of  the  beans  now  comes  from  Ecuador  (Brazil  prior  to  i960)  and 
most  of  the  oil  from  Brazil  and  India  (table  27) • 

In  the  United  States  the  trend  in  recent  years  has  been  toward  importing 
a  declining  volume  of  castorbeans  for  domestic  crushing  and  simultaneously 
stepping  up  the  imports  of  castor  oil.   (See  chart,  below  ).   This  trend 
chiefly  reflects  the  policy  of  Brazil  and  India,  who  normally  produce  50  to  60 
percent  of  the  world's  castorbeans,  to  expand  the  quantities  of  castorbeans 
crushed  domestically  and  export  castor  oil.  U.  S.  imports  of  castorbeans  have 
declined  sharply  from  151,000  short  tons  in  19^8  to  a  mere  2,000  tons  in  I96I. 
During  the  same  period  imports  of  castor  oil  (bean  equivalent)  fluctuated  widely 
but  increased  from  2,000  short  tons  to  128,000  in  I96I.  This  change  in  the 
character  of  imports  has  resulted  in  an  excess  castorbean  processing  capacity 
on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  United  States.  These  crushing  facilities 
are  poorly  located  for  processing  domestically  produced  castorbeans . 


U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  CASTORBEANS 
AND  CASTOR  OIL 


MIL. 


150 


100 


LB. 


Total  imports 

(In  Terms  of  Oil) 


1948       50 


62       64 


U.  S.    DEPARTMENT   OF    AGRICULTURE 
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Table  27.  —Castor teans   (Oil  equivalent*)   and  Castor  Oil: 
by  country  of  origin,   1950-62 


U.  S.  imports, 


MARCH  1963 


Average 

Average 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1950-51* 

1955-59 

1 

1/ 

Country  of 

orxgxn 

Beans 

. ;-.  a_ 

Beans 

Total 

Beans 

Total 

Beans 

total 

3eans 

Total 

(oil 

Oil 

(oil 

(oil 

Oil 

(oil 

(oil 

Oil 

(oil 

(oil 

Oil 

(oil 

(oil 

Oil 

(oil 

eq  liv. 

equiv. ) 

equiv. ) 

equiv. ) 

equiv. ) 

equiv. ) 

equiv. ) 

equiv. ) 

equiv. ) 

equiv. ) 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

-.  ZV.1 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

-  rr.s 

tons 

tons 

tons 

North  America: 

El  Salvador 

83 



83 

15 



15 



















Haiti 

1,802 



1,802 

706 



706 

31*0 



3U0 

29 



29 

878 



878 

Other 

1*6 

1*3 

89 

11 

13 

:- 





— 

2/ 



13 



13 

Total 

1,931 

1*3 

1,971* 

732 

13 

71*5 

3l*C 

— 

31*0 

29 

— 

29 

891 

— 

891 

South  America: 

Argentina 

36 

258 

29l* 

10 

1*1*5 

1*55 



~--z 

166 



220 

220 







Brazil 

2:.:^: 

21*,  313 

1*7,211 

7,675 

28,639 

36,311* 

— 

20,977 

20,977 



55,532 

55,532 

— 

1*1*,1*97 

1*1*,  1*97 

Ecuador 

3,o5o 

— 

3,050 

898 

— 

B98 

312 



312 

918 

— 

918 

3,61*3 

— 

3,61*3 

Paraguay 

63 

1*92 

555 

127 

121. 

251 

52 



52 



— 

— 

156 

121 

277 

Peru 

— 

63 

63 



83 

83 

— 

33 

33 



— 

— 

— 



— 

Other 

3 

": 

82 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 



— 

Total 

26,050 

25,205 

51,255 

8,710 

29,291 

38,001 

361. 

21,176 

21,51*0 

918 

55,752 

56  670 

3,799 

1*1*,618 

1*8, 1*17 

Europe : 

Belgium-Luxem- 

bourg 

— 

3,31*1* 

3,31*1* 



87 

87 

— 

2"r 

276 



— 

— 

— 





Germany -West 

— 

1,51*3 

1,51*3 



1,671* 

1,671* 

— 

2,998 

2,998 



335 

335 

— 

3,060 

3,060 

Netherlands 

— 

307 

307 



177 

177 

— 

20lj 



— 

— 

2  ' 

— 

2/ 

United  Kingdom 

— 

63 

63 



111* 

ul* 

— 







— 

— 



— 



Other 

:1 

21*5 

2/ 



2/ 

3  '2,61*5 

2.:-r 



. 

1.375 



:   1,277 

'  .    " 

Total 

61 

5,1*1*1 

5,502 

1/ 

2,052 

2,052 

2/ 

6,123 

6,123 

— 

1,710 

1,710 

2/ 

1*,337 

I*,  337 

Africa: 

Angola 

8ii6 

279 

1,125 



1,381* 

1,381* 



675 

675 



930 

930 



!6S 

165 

Other 

1,569 

22 

i,59i 



l*/95 

95 



5/352 

352 



— 



[J  ■■-  63 

161 

Total 

2,Ul5 

301 

2,716 

— 

1,1*79 

1,1*79 

— 

1,027 

1,027 

— 

1,238 

1,238 

— 

326 

326 

Asia: 

India 

3,869 

12,01*0 

15,909 



17,61*5 

17,61*5 



2l*,960 

2l*,960 









218 

218 

Iran 

168 



1*58 

20 

— 

20 









— 





— 



Other 

1,398 

190 

1,588 



6/65 

65 



1*1*0 

1*1*0 



6/578 

578 



6/3.308 

3.308 

Total 

5,725 

12,230 

17,955 

2: 

17,710 

17,730 

... 

25  1*00 

. 

— 

578 

578 

— 

3,526 

3,526 

Grand  total 

36,182 

1*3,220 

79,1*02 

9,1*62 

50,51.5 

. 

701. 

53,726 

51*,  1*30 

91*7 

59,276 

60,225 

1*,690 

52,807 

57,1*97 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Less  than   .5  ton. 

3/  All  from  Yugoslovia. 

u/  1*1  tons  from  Portuguese  West  Africa  and  51*  tons  from  Belgium  Congo. 

from  Republic  of  the  Congo. 
Jo/  All  from  Japan 


■"Oil  content  of  imported  castorbeans  assumed  to  be  1*6.5  percent. 
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